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such as boiling, roasting, or frying ; but our French 

neighbors, who surpass us, and all the world, in 

everything relating to cookery, at least so far as 
y infinite variety is concerned, have several other 
ways of preparing this root, A French gentle- 
man invited to dinner thirtytwo of his friends, 
promising to each a different dish, and yet all com- 
posed of the same material. They assembled, 
found before each dish a cover, and, upon taking 
their seats, discovered that each guest had really 
a different dish, though all formed of eggs! One 
of the company immediately repeated the invita- 
tion toall the persons present for the next day, 
when he promised to regale them in a similar man- 
ner, on another single substance, metamorphosed 
into thirtytwo different forms. They came and 
dined very comfortably on thirtytwo distinct and 
palatable dishes, all composed of potatoes. 


Frosted Potatoes.—It is a very remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that in frosted potatoes, it is only the 
juice, or liquid part of the root, that is affected, 
and not at all the farina or flour which may be 
equally well extracted, and will be found as white 
as if it had not been frozen, provided the root is 
not quite rotted, which in the process of time it 
will become. The following singular illustration 
of this took place in 1794: A field of potatoes at 
Camstradden, Dumbartonshire, was laid under 
water, by asuddenrise of Lochlomond. A quantity 
of these was got up, and in part brought home. 
Being wet, they were Jaid on the floors of out- 
houses to dry! but in a few days they were so 
‘Spoiled as to be unfit for feeding cattle. A heap 
of the potatoes was left om the ground; when 
turned over over next spring, some starch was 
found at the bottom, which excited a suspicion, 
‘that though the root had been affected by the frost, 
.yetthat the flour had remained uninjured. This 
was found to be the case ; and a quantity of the fa- 
ivina ‘wes collected from the heap, part of which 
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mixing with the flour a small quantity of potato 
starch, previously converted into a jelly. This kind 
of bread is. remarkably light, and keeps longer 
moist than any other bread. It toasts much better, 
and makes better bread puddings. 


Potato Flour for Children.—Another most im- 
portant use to which potato flour can be applied is 
to give it, boiled in milk, in the propartion of two 
spoonfuls of flourto one pint of milk, to young 
children, brought up by hand, and not at the breast 
or after they are weaned from the breast. 


Potato Starch for Weavers.—Until of late this 
was entirely made frorh wheat, and still a great 
proportion of itis so, But if potato starch were 
universally adopted for the purpose, as is the case 
now throughout France, a very great consumption 
of wheat would be saved. This substance is also 
put to another use, namely, the making of size, 
which for some purposes, such as whitewashing, is 
greatly superior to the common size, as it has no 
offensive smell, and hasa more durable whiteness. 

Potato Cheese.—The manufacture of this is 
earried onin Thuringia and Saxony, and it has 
the advantage of retuining its freshness for several 
years, provided it be kept in close vessels. It is 
prepared by boiling the potatoes; and reducing 
them, when cold, toa pulp, rejecting skins. Sour 
milk is added, or else sweet curd with the. whey 
pressed out, in the proportion of,a pint to 5.pound 
of pulp. Itis kneaded several times, drained in 
small baskets, and simply dried in the shade. 

Coffee from Potatoes.—A mode has been sug- 
gested by a French chemist for converting pota- 
toes into a substance resembling coffee. He mixes 
some best olive oil with a certain portion of dried 
potato flour, and then adds a small quantity of 
coffee powder. He asserts that this will produce 


a liquor more agreeable than coffee. 





Potatoes used for Dyeing and Cleansing.—A 





toes were administered with perfect success to 
sailors afflicted with the disorder, after other ap- 
proved medicines had been given in vain. As 
roasted potatoes are the most effectual, it seems 
probable that the remedy depends on some of the 
substances contained in the black liquid which 
boils out of potatoes, and which is retained in 
roasting. 





ICE AND ICE HOUSES. . 

It is quite ‘warm enough at this present writing 
to discourse of ice, but whether it will be when. 
the types are giving publicity tothe labors of the 
pen, depends entirely upon. the future, which may 
be noted asa very wise remark. We intend, how- 
ever, to say a few words of ice and ice houses, 
that may interest the reader. There are persons 
younger than ourself who can remember when 
the only ice sold in Boston, was brought to the city 
in parcels of ten or fifteen pounds in the box of a 
market gardener’s cart, and sold as a very great 
luxury at acorresponding price.. There were then 
no ice-houses in the vicinity, except a few gentle- 
men’s country seats, and they were built under 
ground; and were of small capacity. Within the 
last twenty years the consumption has become so 
general, and the cost is so small, that ice is no 
longer deemed a luxury, but one of the necessaries. 
of life. The amount exported also from. Boston 
to southern climates is incredible., 'Phe'art of pre-- 
serving the ice is very simple,,and in well ¢on-- 
structed houses, there is searcely any loss from) 
dissolution, and it may be preserved for years. . 


We rode out last winter; with Col. Metcalf,, of” 


Cambridge, to witness. the process of filling ore 
of his ice houses, on the borders, of Mystic- Pond 
in Medford, about six miles fro m the city. The 
ice house is built entirely ab oye the ground, as 


is now the wellLapproved cur tom, even-iD tropical’ 


climates. It is85 feet long . 50 feat wide,and ; 25 


; 
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feet posts, and holds nearly 3000 tons of ice. The 
house is built of pine boards, and the ice is pro- 
tected from external heat by filling in the walls, 
which are a foot and a half thick, with the ex- 
hausted bark of tan pits—a non conductor of ca- 
lorie that has been fouud perfectly efficacious. 
The Mystic Pond Ice house is very happily located 
being so situated that the ice may be discharged 
directly from the house into the boats of the Mid- 
dlesex canal, or the cars of the Lowell Railroad, 
and can therefore be brought to the city at much 
less expense and loss by waste, than from any 
other establishment. The pond itself is supplied 
with water from another pond just above it, which 
upper pond is fed by such abundant springs, that 
we are told it never freezes in the coldest season. 
The water, therefore, is of the pifrest and most 
limpid quality. Col. Metcalf has lately loaded 
with this ice a vessel for Rio Janeiro, and another 
for Bombay. He has alsosent freights to Nor- 
folk, Savannah, and other southern ports. It is 
transported on the canal, and hoisted on board the 
vessel by machinery, made for the purpose, with 
great facility. 

The process of cutting the ice, getting it from 
the water, and storing it in the ice house, is inge- 
nious, but simple. The ice house is built on the 
border of the pond, and one end projects over the 
water. Atthis end there are two openings or 
doors, which extend from the floor to the roof. 
When the ice has made toa sufficient thickness, 
say 15 inches, a spot selected where it is of the 
purest, most transparent,and solid quality. It is 
then marked out into oblong squares, 21 inches 
wide by 34 feet long. At every 21 inches of 
width, a groove is ploughed, half an inch wide, 
and 4 or 5 inches deep, by a plough made for the 
purpose, and drawn by a horse; the ice is then 
sawed across, at distances of 21 inches, and one 
series of blocks being removed, the rest is easily 
set loose by a staff with a broad, chisel-formed 
end, driven into the grvove, and used as a lever. 
A canal of a corresponding width to the blocks, 
is then made from the place where the ice is se 
Jected, to the house, and the blocks are pushed 
along with a staff to one’of the doors, where it is 
received into an iron cradle and hoisted up to the 
requisite height, when a spring, which bas _pre- 
vented the block from falling off, strikes a projection 
and being forced down, the ice slides into the 
house, and is there received by persons who push 
it into its place with a staff. From the com- 
mencement of the process to the end, the ice is 
never touched with the hands. The average 





weight of each block is about 400 pounds, and} 


being all cut of the same form and proportions, 
they are packed much more closely in the ice- 
house, or in the hold of a vessel, than when cut 
out as formerly, with an axe, in a negligent man- 
ber.— Boston Transcript. 





Patm Lear Hars.—The braiding of these 
hats is an important and increasing business, which 
has sprung up within ten years past, and which is 
doubly valuable in consideration of its moral in- 
fluence, inasmuch as it offers a remunerating do- 
mestic employment for thousands of our indus- 
trious country women. Few are aware of the 
extent to which the manufacture is carried on in 
the covutry towns. In Ashby in Middlesex 
County, according to the Yeoman’s Gazette, 
50,000 hats are braided annually, for which the 
braiders (mere than half of whom are girls and 
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small boys) receive between six and seven thou- 
sand dollars, This is not a high compensation 
for the amount of labor bestowed ; but the ad- 
vantage is that this labor may be bestowed at odd 
times, and by those who might otherwise remain 
unemployed. In Petersham and Barre, in Wor- 
cester county, great numbers have been made. 
We have been told that a single commission house 
in New York, sold hats made in that county in 
one year, to the amount of ninety thousand dol- 
lars. ‘The Southern market was for a great while 
the principal outlet; the sales have fluctuated 
considerably, and the prices have been gradually 
coming down. Recently, large quantities were 
shipped to France and sold readily and with profit, 
at one quarter of the rate at which the English 
had been in the habit of selling an article not as 
handsome, though rather more substantial. The 
French Government have somewhat checked the 
trade, by imposing a duty of one france (about 
twenty cents) on the finer kinds of these hats; 
—the consequence is, that the common ones are 
now principally sought for export. 

In this county the business has been prosecuted 
to some extent. A dealer in this town, who com- 
menced a few weeks since, has already a hundred 
and fifty braiders employed. In Shelburne and 
in other towns we believe that a considerable 
number are made.— Franklin Mercury. 





SILK CULTURE. 

Much allowance is to be made for the coloring 
given by enthusiastic men, warmly engaged in a 
new and untried pursuit; but after all deduction, 
facts enough have been presented to show con- 
clusively that the silk business is capable of being 
made exceedingly profitable. And perhaps the 
most important fact of all is, that the culture has 
not only maintained its ground, but has been ad- 
vancing in Connecticut for many years, and that 
under every disadvantage of imperfect machinery 
and want of capital, ithas brought a far greater 
amount of money into a small town possessing po 
great natural advantages, than was ever realized 
for any one article of produce, from a similar ex- 
tent of the most fertile botfom lands on the Con- 
necticut, This culture seems likely too, to thrive 
more particularly in New England, inasmucha s its 
success depends more on the industry of the pop- 
ulation than on the fertility of the territory. In 
all kinds, of produce which can be raised by slave 
labor, the southern and western planters will 
always compete with us successfully. Worcester 
county,, the finest agricultural county in New 
England, _ cannot profitably raise bread stuffs 
enough for its use; many thousand bushels of 
Southern corn are annually imported and consum- 
ed there. The cattle of Franklin county are 
sometimes competed with in Brighton market, by 
droves which have been pastured on the parks of 
Kentucky or the prairies of Illinois. It is “ the 
industry of freedom” only, which has enabled New 
England to maintain her ground against the ad- 
vantages presented by the superior soil of some 
parts of the Union, and the cheaper labor of other 
parts. Every new occupation which free labor 
can make profitable, and which is safe from the 
competition of slave labor, is a thousand times 
more consequence than the discovery of the rich- 
est gold mine would be.—Ib. 





American Sitx.— The Philadelphia Herald 





speaks of Mr Upton, of that city as having been 
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for eighteen years engaged in silk manufacture, 
There is a gentleman in this vicinity, (Mr Cobb of 
Dedham,) who, for a shorter period has perhaps 
been working as effectually as any other person 
in the way of experiment. He began the eultj- 
vation of the mulberry.tree in 1826 ; and since 
that time, notwithstanding the nature of the soil, 
which is not the most favorable, has extended hig 
operations so much so as to be now in the habit 
of bringing to the Boston market American silk, 
manufactured, to thé amount of about a hundred 
dollars a week, the year round. Recently he hag 
introduced the great improvement of raising hig 
trees from slips, by which he gains two years jn 
the growth. ‘Those planted by him the last spring 
we understand, have grown over four feet already, 
The mulberry, in this’ particular excels all other 
trees.— Bost. Mer. Jour. 





FERTILIZING PROPERTIES OF LIME. 

A writer forthe Genesee Farmer, with the sig- 
nature “ Hakham” gives the following remarks. 

When the writer of this article went, in the 
days of his boyhood, to reside in one of the south- 
ern counties of Pennsylvania, the land upon which 
he lived had been purchased at the common price 
in the neighborhood, £4 Pennsylvania currency, 
per acre. A short distance to the northwest lay 
the great limestone valley, that extends, with some 
abrupt terminations, from New York to Virginia. 
The serpentine ridge which bounds this valley on 
the south-east, was considered by the inhabitants 
as the limits of the grain country ; and although 
the land adjoining it south-eastward was a good 
sandy loam, it was thought that it would produce 
nothing but grass, and the land in the valley was 
then estimated at an average price of £15, or $40 
per acre. Ina few years, however, the farmers 
began to haul lime from the valley, and make lib- 
eral applications of it on the land south of the 
ridge. They have continued this process with in- 
creasing industry for forty years, with increasing 
success, and the consequence has been that the 
valley, which was thought abundantly calcareous 
without the application of lime, has remained sta- 
tionary in value, with some fluctuations during the 
late war, while the land upon which lime has been 
liberally applied, has advanced from £4 to 80 and 
$100 per acre, and from the abundance of its 
crops fully justifies the purchaser. 





TO DESTROY TICKS ON SHEEP. 

Frienp Tucker—I have been a constant read- 
er of thy valuable paper for more than two years, 
during which time I have noticed several com- 
munications on the best method of destroying 
ticks on sheep, none of which seem to me so well 
adapted to the end designed as that which an ex- 
perience of sixty years in furming, has led me to 
adopt, and which isnow submitted to the public with 
much diffidence. J have had for several years a 
flock of sheep about one hundred in number, com- 
posed of the Merino and Bakewell breeds, and 
when purchased by me the former were much 
afflicted by “the scab,” and all by ticks—the lambs 
the most severely. For the destruction of the 
ticks, I procured between one-half and three 
fourths of a bushel of stems or refuse tobacco, 
which I boiled, and when the strength was suf- 
ficiently extracted, the liquor was put into a half 
hogshead tub, as being the most suitable for the 
operation intended—to this was added water till 
the tub was nearly full. After the sheep were 
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sheared, they were taken and immersed in this de- 
coction, a board being placed across the tub in 
the meantime for the purpose of draining them 
on, thereby saving the liquor, which would other- 
wise be soon exhausted. In this operation the 
head of the sheep is to be exempt from immersion, 
and to be properly done three persons are necessa- 
ry, one to manage the head and the others the feet. 
The lambs should undergo the same process, the 
decoction being previously diluted with water, and 
a little more care should be taken in draining 
them. Asecond operation will be necessary in 
about ten days after the first—this is indispensable 
toeffect the object intended. The intervening 
time between the first and second immersion is 
necessary for the eggs of the old ones to hatch, 
and this young colony once destroyed, the cure is 
complete. It may be well to remark, in relation 
to this process, that its effect in the destruction of 
« the scab,” was equally as salutary and decisive in 
the case of the ticks. If the foregoing remarks 
are deemed worthy of a placein the columns of 
the Farmer, insert them and oblige 
A PENNSYLVANIA Farmer. 
Wood Lawn, 3d. mo. 12, 1835. 





{From the Practical Farmer.] 
FOOD FOR SILK WORMS. 

The first object claiming attention in attempting 
to manufacture silk, is to provide food for the in- 
sect artizan, to whom we are indebted for the raw 
material. We shall not expatiate on the numerous 
articles on which it is possible to feed silk worms, 
but at present confine our remarks to that which 
all allow to be the best and most profitable, provi- 
ded it can be obtained. This, beyond question is 
the foliage of the Chinese Mulberry, (Morus Mul- 
ticaulis) which without doubt is emphatically the 
silk worm’s staff of life. But there is a doubt in 
the minds of many whether this precious tree will 
withstand our winters: some of which appear to 
have been manufactured at the northern extremi- 
ty of the north pole, and transported on the post- 
horses of old Boreas into the territory of the 
United States for the special accommodation of its 
inhabitants, 

We think it safest not to relinquish the culture 
of the White mulberry for the present ; but let us 
examine the claims of the Chinese mulberry to 
the hardihood which alone can entitle that alien 
to become naturalized and a permanent settler in 
these United States. 


In some remarks “ On the culture of Silk and the 
Morus Multicaulis or new Chinese mulberry,” writ- 
ten by William Kenrick, Esq., of Newton, Mass. 
and published in the Mew England Farmer, vol. 
xii. page 393, it is observed “This Mulberry 
braves the most rigorous winters of France, not 
having suffered in the least even during the severe 
winter of 1829-30. I have taken particular pains 
to ascertain how they have fared in the extreme 
north of that country, and have very lately been 
informed by letter from M. Eyries, a gentleman 
from Havre, that they have supported well, during 
ten years the most rigorous winters of the north 
of France. He has cultivated them to a consid- 
erable extent from their first introduction to that 
cunmry.” © © © 

“ Very late in the Spring of 1833, more than a 
hundred young trees of the Morus Multicaulis 
were set out on the place of S. V. Wilder, Esq. 
in Bolton, Worcester county. The soil springy, 


the exposition cold and sloping to the north; Mr 
Joseph Breck, a distinguished botanist of Lancas- 
ter, the town adjoining, having especial charge of 
these plants, has lately very critically examined 
them. Thus unfavorably situated, and unprotect- 
ed, they have borne the last winter [1833-34,] 
without injury, except only the very tips of the 
twigs. Mr Breck is persuaded that they are even 
hardier than the common White mulberry, since 
some hundred of the latter which stood very near 
were killed half way down to the ground by this 
same winter.” 

An able wrifer with the signature R. who 
dates Hingham, Mass. published two articles on 
the Chinese mulberry, pages 211, 226, of the 
twelfth volume of the New England Farmer. This 
writer is of opinion, and cites facts to maintain his 
belief that the Chinese mulberry is more hardy 
than many of our orchard, or even forest trees, 
tub may be killed when young,’ if planted in a 
rich and moist soil. This writer observes “ Au- 
thors agree that the proper soils for the mulberry 
tree are dry, sandy, or stony; that low, rich and 
moist lands, never produce nourishing leaves, how- 
ever vigorous the tree may grow. From all that 
I have seen I should not hesitate to plant the Chi- 
nese mulberry, and should consider it preferable 
to any other species, if planted on suitable land, 
and not forced to rapid growth. If doubt on this 
subject remained, one half of the mulberry or- 
chard might be planted with the Chinese and the 
other with some other species, or in rows alter- 
nately. No measures of good calculation and 
care should be spared to secure success to a 
branch of industry that now has the prospect of 
reward in the course of a few years, of even its 
millions of dollars, adding to the wealth and vir- 
tue of the community, and to our common coun- 
try’s prosperity.” 





FENCE POSTS. 


Mr Eprror—I have been desirous, for some 
time of addressing, through the medium of your 
paper my farming brethren on an important subject, 
viz. the means of rendering fence posts more dura- 
ble, but I have not found suitable leisure till this 
day, which is by far the most tempestuous known 
in this region for the last thirty years. In my 
remarks J shall confine myself to my own expe- 
rience. During winter when getting up my wood 
I make a practice of seleeting my hemlock logs 
from ten to fourteen inches in diameter, clear from 
shakes and pretty straight. These being carefully 
peeled, I take them to a neigboring sawmill, and 
have them sawed as follows: first through the 
centre, and then turned on the side and sawed 
through twice so as to formsix posts from one log. 
These [stick up under cover during one summer 
at least, so as to have them thoroughly seasoned. 
Then some time during the winter, I heat a large 
kettle of tar and thoroughly smear with it about 
‘three feet of the largest end of the post, and then 
stick them up again ready; for use. The tar ought 
to extend a little above the surface of the ground 
so as to prevent the moisture as much as_ possible 
from penetrating into the pest. The reason of 
preparing them so long before they are wanted for 
use, is to allow the tar to become hard by expo- 
sure to theair. When posts are prepared in this 


way, I am confident from my own experience 
they last more than twice as long as when set up 





in the usual way. 





Some farmers of im¥Y acquaintance Sct ueir 
posts green and with the bark on. In this case 
decay commences immediately, the bark acting as 
a sponge to absorb and retain moisture and in the 
course of four or five years every high wind knocks 
down a number of posts which fall so heavily and 
with so much force as to break orto split the 
boards, and thus do material damage ; and then by 
not having a supply of posts on hand they are 
obliged to take their teams (which are wanted 
for other purposes) into the woods for a new set 
of this miserable apology for fence posts. Taking 
all things into consideration (and this farmers 
ought to do) [ think ebout one half of the expense 
of supporting a post and board fence is saved by 
this method.—.National Eagle. 





The Osier Willow is worthy a place on every 
farm, because it takes up but little ground, re- 
quires very little care, and furnishes the best ma- 
terials for baskets, which are indispensable to the 
farmer. This, like all the willows, is readily 
propagated by cuttings. Where it has taken good 
root, its shoots in good ground, grow from four to 
eight feet in aseason. These shoots should he 
taken off every winter, unless very large willows 
are wanted, andthe number is thereby annually 
increased. The art of fabricating baskets from 
them is easily acquired, and may be practised in 
evenings and stormy days in the winter without 
cost. For ordinary baskets the osier is used with 
the bark on; but for neat house baskets they are 
peeled. The best way to divest them of the bark, 
isto cut, sort and tie the osiers in small bundles 
say early in March, and place the bundles in a 
pool of stagnant water: and at the season the 
leaf buds are bursting, the bark will readily strip 
off. 


The osiers may then be laid upto be used 
when leisure will permit. A well made osier 
basket is worth 3 or 4 made of splits. We have 
them which have been in wear for years, and are 
yet good. To give them firmness and durability 
a good rim and ribs, of oak, hickory or other 
substantial wood, are necessary. —Cultivator. 





TRANSPLANTING EverGREENS.—In reply to the 
inquiry, “ What is the best season for transplant- 
ing evergreens ?” we state the last of May, in this 
latitude, or when in any place, the new spring’s 
growth begins to shoot. If they can be taken up 
and removed with a ball of earth about their 
roots, they may be transplanted at almost any 
season. But this can seldom be done, unless the 
plants are grown in a nursery ; for here they are 
generally furnished with a large number of 
fibrous roots to which the earth adheres, which 
forest trees seldom possess. Evergreens require 
a constant supply of food to sustain their foliage. 
If they are removed when in a quiescent state of 
growth, the mouths or roots are necessarily «i- 
minished, and the plant is apt to die before the 
requisite supply is obtained. But if remove: 
after the sap is in circulation, fewer roots will 
furnish a supply, and new roots become sooner 
formed. ‘To prevent evaporation, from which the 
greatest danger arises, the ground about newly 
transplanted evergreens should be well mulchecl 
with coarse wet litter from the barn yard, and a 
pail of water may be occasionally thrown upon 
it when the weather is dry.— Jb. 
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SUCCESSFUL STOCK MANAGEMENT, BY SMALL 
FARMERS. 


Moses Greer, of Corlust, was entitled to the 
first premium, for best stock, fed upon the small- 
est quantity of land. It appeared that he had fed 
his stock of four cows and two calves upon the 
astonishing small quantity of one acre and two 
roods of land all summer—hbeing about one rood 
and four perches for each cow, after allowing for 
the calves, and had three roods of turnips and one 
of rape for winter. 

Moses Greer being called on to give an account 
of his farming, said: “ My lords and gentlemen, I 
hold eight acres and three roods of land, which I 
have yow got into the highest condition, and I 
shall in future be able to keep it so without going 
to the expense in lime which I have heretofore 
been at, by reason of the great quantity of manure 
I make from the increased stock of cattle, consist- 
ing of four cows and two calves; and it will sur- 
prise you to hear, that this stock has been fed this 
last summer, and up to the present time, on clover 
and vetches, upon the identical same piece of ground 
which, when formerly in grazing, fed only one cow, 
and that very poorly. My land is held partly at 
23s., and part at 8s. 3d. per acre; and my rent 
amounts to £7 14s. 6d. yearly ; and I have already 
sold butter to the amount of £11 4s., clear of all 
deductions, and have had enough of milk and but- 
ter for myself and family besides. The abun- 
dance of manure has enabled me to set as many 
potatoes as my neighbors, holding the same quan- 
tity of land, and I have as much crop too, besides 
having my: turnips likewise. In conclusion, I am 
satisfied there is no way in which land can be 
made to produce so much, or in which it can be 
brought into such heart, as by the soiling system 
and four course rotation of crops, from which I 
expect every year to derive greater advantages ; 
as J may say, I am only just now beginning to 
feel the benefit arising from it; my land being 
now all perfectly clean, and not any of it what- 
ever in pasture.” 

James Rolsten, being next called on, said, “I 
am likewise an advocate for green feeding ; I had 
more clover than fed all the stock I had, although 
Ihad more than doubled it; and I was enabled to 
save three five-fathom cocks of hay, which will 
leave me all my straw for manure. After cutting 
my early vetches, I sowed the ground ridge as I 
cut it, with rape, which J am now cutting‘a yard 
long and giving to my cattle, so that I shall not 
have to begin to use my turnips for some time; 
and it will be again fit tecut in April next, when 
the turnips begin to fail. I have also levelled 
every useless ditch ; and my land insteait’6? being 
exhausted by the four-course rotation, is every 
year becoming better.” 

Mr Ingram said, “ J am still of the same opin- 
ion as I have formerly expressed, of the benefit to 
be derived by green crops and house-feeding, 
which I continue to practise. [ find I can thereby 
increase my stock and my crop also, and have 
manure for my potatoes and turnips; besides, by 
this means, I fmd my land improving under the 
four-course rotation: and though I am paying ac- 
cording to alate valuation, I am still able to say, 
as I said last year, I shall be able to make my 
rent from my dairy.” 

Thomas Bruce said“ when I came into pos- 
session of my farm in 1831, there was no more 
than about half an acre of pctato ground; and 
this in such a dirty, bad condition, that it had to 
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be dug over with a grape, in order to clean it be- 
fore it could be sown with grain and clover seed. 
The rest of the land was in a miserable exhausted 
state, not fit to produce anything ; and I was then 
possessed of but one cow, and had no meat to 
feed more ; that year I sowed a few turnips upon 
what manure [ had to spare, by employing lime 
compost for my potatoes; and the next spring, be- 
Aween compost and cow-house manure, I was 
able to set an acre and a half of potatoes, and half 
an acre of ‘turnips, That year I was able to 
house-feed, upon the clover and some vetches, 
two cows, and had plenty of them all winter. 
Next spring I had so much manure, that with 
some assistance from lime compost, I was able to 
set two acres and a rood of potatoes, and three 
roods of turnips; and having sowed more clover, 
I was enabled that season to keep three cows and 
a horse, which stock | still have, with the addi- 
tion of a calf, and have fed them this season on 
five roods of clover, two roods of vetches, and 
one rood of grazing, which being chiefly on a 
rocky bottom cannot be broke up; and if an acre 
was allowed for the keep of the horse, and twenty 
perches for the calf, this would leave only one 
rood and four perches for the summer feeding of 
each cow; and this, with one rood of turnips for 
each during winter, (which would allow, at 34 tons 
per acre, near 90 lbs. a day for each for seven 
mouths,) would only make 84 perches, or a little 
more than half an English acre for the year’s keep ; 
and I have a rood of rape as a stolen crop be- 
sides, so that I have plenty of food for them ; and 
my land is improved to such a degree, that there 
is more than three times the return from it than 
what it formerly gave, and J shall now be enabled 
to keep it in heart by the manure made by house- 
feeding, without any of the expenses for lime 
which I have been formerly at.” 

Mr Bigger stated, that he held about five Irish 
acres of land; that he formerly kept but one cow, 
and had barely food for her. He now kept three 


‘| and an ass; and part of the year a horse; and 


after all had clover to spare, to consume which he 
had bought fourteen young pigs, some of which 
he still had, and was feeding on potatoes ; and had 
besides sold off the same farm £10 worth of 
wheat,—British Farmer’s Magazine. 





[From the New York Farmer.) 
VISIT TO THE ESTATE OF THE LATE JOHN 
RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE. 


Cardwell’s Hotel, Charlotte C. H., (Va.,) 
March 2, 1835. 


‘Déar Sir—You may, perhaps, wonder I have 


not written you ‘during my agreeable visit in dif- 


ferent sections of the “ Old Dominion,” but I as- 
sure you thereare few things in the way of hor- 
ticulture, agriculttire, fruit or flowers, to attract 
attention in winter in this section—but the great 
number of fine horses in this state, and the high 
price obtained, as also the increasing demand, has 
determined me to give you a short description of 
some of the most prominent, with some few re- 
marks, as I fully believe many of your subscribers 
could turn their attention to raising good horses 
with the prospect of being better remunerated 
than by any other branch of agriculture. 

As “mine host,” Mr Cardwell, was steward 
and has now the entire charge of the large and 
extensive plantations and stud of horses which 
belonged to the late eccentric “ John Randolph of 
Roanoke,” I shall begin by giving you a slight 
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description of the plantation, which is one of the 
most valuable in Virginia, as also of his stud of 
horses, and at the same time beg you or any of 
your readers, who are travelling in Virginia, to 
ride 20 miles out of their way to see and cop. 
verse with Mr Cardwell, and they will be wejj 
paid by the numerous anecdotes of Mr Randolph 
which he will entertain them with, and also ceage 
to wonder that Mr R. put so much property jp 
charge, and so much confidence in one man, for] 
will except no man when I say he is the mogt 
gentlemanly landlord, and the most studious man 
to anticipate the wishes and wants of his custom. 
ers, I ever met with, besides being a man posses. 
sed of good information, and, in every acceptation 
of the word, a gentleman ; and should any person 
wish thorough bred horses, I know ‘no man jp 
Virginia I would as soon recommend them to ap- 
ply to as Wyatt Cardwell, Charlotte Court-House, 
Virginia. 

The Roanoke is about 12 miles from Charlotte 
Court-House ; when within a few miles of the 
river we entered upon the estate, which extends, 
bounded by the river, nearly ten miles, with the 
exception of one small plantation of about one 
mile, which separates the upper from the lower 
plantation. This princely estate was mostly in- 
herited by Mr Randolph, but under a mortgage 
(as he once observed in a public speech) of 19s, 
6d. on a pound of its cost. By good management 
and systematic farming he paid all the mortgage, 
entertained his friends in a princely style, fed his 
slaves better than one half the free white men 
live in the United States, and left a large personal 
estate besides. 

There are about fifteen hundred acres of bottom 
lands, neatly cleared and drained in a scientific 
manner. There are few plantations where the 
eye can at one glance behold such a tract of 
land. 

There are about 400 slaves of all ages, and of 
those 150 are efficient hands. Mr R. sent nothing 
to market except tobacco. The slaves are fed 
with the corn, wheat, beef, pigs, fowls, &c. ; and 
I will venture to say, that if certain officious 
“brother Yankees” succeed in their attempts so to 
construct his will as to set them at liberty, every 
soul, before they enjoy freedom .one year, will 
wish themselves back. The crop of tobacco that 
year under the active and devoted attention. of 
Mr Cardwell, was about 150,000Ibs. ; corn, 12,500 
bushels, &c. &c. There are about 300 head of 
cattle, and about 100 head of horses, all of the 
finest and purest blood in this country. Mr R. 
owing to feeble health and the infirmities attend- 
ant upon advanced yeers, erred a little in his stock 
of horses, by breeding in and in too much; but 
since his death the stock has been carefully ex- 
amined, and fifty were sold at auction, in which 
were included the lame, the old, and fillies, and 
yet the average price was upwards of $400 each. 
(For Mr Cardwell’s Letter to J. S. Sinclair, Esq,, 
publisher of the Turf Register, specifying the 
prices, &c., see the January No., page 248, of that 
valuable and deservedly popular work.) The stud 
of horses now remaining are very valuable, and 
Mr Cardwell has this season procured the beauti- 
ful bright bay stallion (that is the prominent color 
of Mr R.’s horses) called Claret, recently imported 
by Mr James Avery, of Greenville County, t0 
whom the admirers of fine horses are much i- 
debted, (for several of the most valuable now 1 
the country were imported by him.) The pro 
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duce from a cross of this horse upon the Roanoke 
stock will be very desirable, I saw a letter from 
John Wickham, Esq., of Richmond, whose 
opinion is considered high authority in Virginia, 
in which he says, “Claret’s blood I think to be 
the very best in the country ; through his sire, Par- 
tisan, the sire of his dam, he has a double cross of 
Old Prunella, the Duke of Grafton’s famous mare, by 
whose produce he is said to have made £100,000 ; 
her stock is preferred to that of any other English 
mare, andI think Chateau Margaur and Claret 
are the only imported horses that are of her blood.” 
Mr Randolph was a great advocate for working 
all his horses and breed mares, and I think it cor- 
rect, particularly where those who are employed 
can be depended upon. Six mares were harness- 
ed to a wagon which $2400 would not pur- 
chase. 

I must say one word regarding the residence of 
this distinguished man. After leaving the public 
road to the ferry, the approach to the house is 
through a dense forest nearly a mile, when you come 
at once to a gate, within thirty yards of which are 
two cottages; one low, studded with a rough piaz- 
zain front, paved with pebbles; about 40 feet 
long, by perhaps 20 feet wide, divided in the cen- 
tre, and connected by a door; a chimney at each 
end. Doors opposite each other in one room, 
(well suited to this climate.) In the inner room 
was his bed; all the necessary articles of plain 
ancient furniture ; several family portraits hung in 
various parts of the room, and small engravings 
of some distinguished men who were active under 
the early administration of our government. One 
I recognized as the late Timothy Pickering, and 
one [ supposed to be the late Hon. Rufus King. 
But the books, embracing all subjects, in all lan- 
guages, and all bindings, from the most simple to 





rooms. I am not capable, nor could quires of 
paper contain a description. I opened some doz- 
ens or so, and, I believe, in all saw either notes in 
margin or on small pieces of paper. There would 
be no trouble in cutting leaves, (as is often the 
case in large libraries,) inthis. J do not even at- 
tempt to enumerate the number, but I saw on the 
back of one volume No. 13843. The other cot- 
tage, which appeared to be on a more recent con- 
struction, was higher and more elegant in appear- 
ance; the chimney in the centre, opposite which 
on one side, an entrance porch; onthe other side 
one of corresponding size, with windows which 
look out upon the forest, and from which I saw 
within 100 yards a small mound, with two rough 
stones, one at each end, where are interred his re- 
mains—he having selected the spot, and had the 
stones drawn there long before his decease. This 
cottage also has two rooms, and was used in en- 
tertaining his friends, the one as a dining room, 
the other a parlor; the mantekpieces marble, and 
furniture of richest kind ; splendid engravings and 
more splendid books, maps, &c. His old body 
servant, Esser, 80 years old, polite as a Chester- 
field, and active asa lad of 14, together with his 
son John, who with Juba accompanied their mas- 
ter to Russia, are now in charge. Essex always 
had orders to entertain his master’s friends if they 
called in his absence; and his memory was so 
good, he always recollected those he had once 
seen. But I must hasten to annex a list, taken 
from the newspapers, of 20 horses which are this 
season in various sections of this state. Having 
merely the advertisements to refer to, I no doubt 
omit many that are very superior. 

The five last enumerated now belong to the es- 
tate of Mr Randolph. Gascoigne is beautiful, and 
a great favorite. 
































the richest, seemed to fill every crevice of the| Your obedient servant, B. P. 
NAME. coLoR. | SIZE. STAND IN 1835, _ | SEASON | TO _IN- REMARKS. 

American Eclipse, | Sorrel, — E. Johnson’s, Dinwiddie | $100 00 The desire to have colts 

County, Virginia. from this celebrated horse 
seems to increase every year 
among the best judges of 
horses. 

Monsieur Tonson, 8 Geo. W.Johnson’s, Din-| 60 00} $100 00 This horse is a yreat fa- 
widdie County, Vir- vorite in Virginia. For fur- 
ginia. ther particulars of him see 

; American Turf Register. 
Chateau Margaux, | Brown Bay, 5 ft,3in.| Messrs Avery’s Green-| 75 00| 100°00 Recently imported, and 
nearly black ville County, considered by the best judges 
as good a horse as can be 
; produced. 

Claret, Bay, 5 ft. 2 in. | Wyatt Cardwell’s,Char-| 50 00| » 100 00 Foaled in 1830—his sire 

Jotte Court House. was Chateau Margaux, and 
he was imported the same 
time. 

Hotspur, Chesnut, 5 ft. 2m.| John Heath, Dinwidcie| 5000} 7500] This horse is highly spoken 
County. of, and is grandson to Sir 

Archy. . 

Tranby, Dapple Bay, | 5 ft.2in.| Henrico Co., at stable} 6000} 10000 An imported horse—his 
of R. C. Williamson. first season in America. 

Tychicus, Chesnut, 5 ft. Lin. | Lynchburgh. 40 00 50 00 “Owned by Messrs. Tayloe, 

Jackson, Bay, 5 ft. alifax Court House. °2500!| 4000] ‘A. son.of the celebrated 

horse ‘Timaleon. 

Eclipse Lightfoot, | Black, 5 ft. Mecklenburg County. 60 CO Son of American Eclipse, 

by Black Maria. 

Carolinian, Bay 5 ft. 1 in. | Charlette Court House. 3000}; 5000 Sen of the celebrated Sir 

Archy- 

Gloster, Bay, 5 ft. Buckingham. 20 00 *000 Son of Sir Charles. 

ugo, Chesnut, 5 ft. 2 in. | Fairfield. sie 40 00 Son of Sir Charles. 

Mercury, Bay, 5 ft. 2 in. | Botetourt County. 25 00} 3500] Son of Sir Charles. 

Virginian, Sorrel, 5 ft. Bedford County. 15.00} 2500) Son of Old Virginia. 

Bussorah Arabian, | Sorrel, — Powhatan County. 20 00 30 00 Imported. 

James, Chesnut, 5 ft. 3 in. | Amherst Court House. 25 00 40 00 Sire of Sir Archy. 

Gascoigne, Bay, 5 ft. 1 in. | Charlotte Court House. 25 00 40 00 Son of Roanoke, by the 

imported mare Lady Gas- 
oe 

apes, Bay, 5 ft. 5 in. | Nelson Court House. 2500} 4000 on of Roanoke. 

Wildfire, Bay, 5 ft. 4 in. | Rockbridge County. 15 00| 3000!  Sonof Roanoke. 

Peacock Bay, 5 ft. 2 in. | Mecklenburg County. 1500} 3000. Son of Roanoke. 


Coat Trape or Pennsyivanta,—The vast 
increase of this trade, within a few years, renders 
all authentic details relating to it a subject of gen- 
eral interest : and in proof of this increase, it is 
only necessary to state, that in the year, 1820, 
no more than 365 tons of anthracite coal 
found their way to the market from the Lehigh 
mines, while in 1834 the quantity sold amounted 
to 374,222 tons, of which 106,500 were from the 
Lehigh, 224,242 from the Schuylkill, and 43,700 
from the Lackawana mines ; the Schuylkill mines 
having been opened for the market for the first 
time in the year 1825, and the Lackawana in 
1829. 


The Lehigh Company employ on the Lehigh 
Canal and the Delaware 275 boats, and others are 
employed by individuals. On the Morris Canal, 
there are 250 boats employed in this trade. The 
number of vessels laden with coal at Philadelphia 
and Bristol in 1834, was 469. The amount of 
Lehigh coal shipped coastwise during the same 
year was 32,154 tons, of which 14,006 tons were 
shipped from Newark. 


The number and description of vessels cleared 
from the river Schuylkill, laden with coal, during 
the year 1834, were as follows: 72 brigs, 1122 
schooners, and 420 sloops. The amount of ton- 
nage of the boats employed in the transportation of 
coal from the Lehigh mines, is 22,150 tons; on 
the Schuylkill, 24,733. 


The value of improvements and property con- 
nected with and arising from the anthracite coal 
trade of Pennsylvania in the three great coal fields 
isestimated by a committee of the Legislature of 
that State as follows, viz: rail roads and canals 
made by companiesand individuals, including part 
of the State canals four hundred  eigety-nine 
miles, 9,750,93742; collieries, boats, cars, &c. 
1,270,280 ; capital invested in coal lands, 4,900,000; 
mining eapital, 480,000; value of towns in the 
coals fields, 3,375,000; making an aggregate of 
$19,176,217 42; to which may be added the value 
of storehouses, wharves, landings, &c. in Phila- 
delphia, New York and other places, together with 
the value of vessels and capital employed in ship- 
ping coal. 

The bituminous coal lands in Pennsylvania are 
supposed by the same Committee to comprehend 
an extent of 21,000 square miles, and the anthra- 
cite of 975square miles. Since the opening of 
the anthracite coal trade in 1820, its average 
annual increase has been 33 per cent. The Com- 
mittee believe that it will continue during the next 
ten years te increase in the same ratio; in which 
case, the consumption in 1843 will be 10,510,980 
tons, the value of which, at $5 per ton, will be 
$52,544,450. Supposing the increase not to exceed 
one half of the above estimate, the trade of that 
year, in the article of coal alone, will amount in 
value to twenty-six millions dollars.—Boston Daily 
Advertiser. 





Cur Potatoes Ror on Dune.—As a corrob- 
oration of what I have stated, [| may mention, 
that a neighbor, Mr Seeds, has three fields of po- 
tatoes, one-half of which has failed. He men- 
tioned his loss to me, and on examining the crop, 
we found all the sets which had been placed with 
their cut surfaces on the dung, rotten, while the 
most forward and vigorous plants had the round 
uncut side next the dung.—T'ransactions of High- 





land Society. 
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FARMER’S WORK FOR MAY. 


Fetuine Timer, Moon’s Inrtuence, &c.—Perhaps 
there is no subject of equal practical importance in which 
all concerned, (to wit, all who build or reside in wooden 
houses, fabricate or have any use for ships, barns, sheds, 
wooden implements, &c. &c.,) are more divided than 
relative to the best season of the year for felling timber, 
with reference to its durability, its reproduction, its 
value for fire wood, &c. Writers, on these topics, for 
the New England Farmer, and other publications have 
been numerous, and eminent; still the facts appear to be 
contradictory, and the theories unsatisfactory.* Some 
recommend felling trees in February, when there is the 
least sap in the tree, some prefer May or June, when the 
tree is full of sap, and others recommend September 
when the vessels of the alburnum or white wood are not 
replete with the sap or juices of the tree, containing those 
saccharine, acid and mucilaginous matters, which fer- 
ment and destroy the texture of the ligneous fibres. 

It appears to us that notwithstanding the doubts and 
disputes which envelope this important subject it is pos- 
sible ina great measure to reconcile the facts, which 
appear to be contradictory and to show that they are not 
incompatible with the theory, which we are about to 
advance. There can be no decay, or rottenness in wood 
without fermentation, and there can be no fermentation 
without moisture. Pure water will promote fermenta- 
tion, which is the first step towards rottenness, and far- 
mers have sometimes watered manure heaps to reduce 
them the sooner to what they call short muck. The 
aap or juice of green trees is still more favorable to fer- 
mentatien than pure water, just as the juice of an apple 
will fergrcnt sooner than water. ‘To secure against that 
fermenjation, which is preliminary, or as lawyers phrase 
it, inchoative-to the decomposition or destruction of the 


woody fibre, you must either cut the tree when most}. 


desfitute of sap, or take methods to extricate or expel 
the sap as speedily as possible. Inthe winter season 
most of the sap has been expended in the formation and 
perspiration of leaves, and in adding to the growth of 
the tree. There will, however, be a considerable por- 
tion of moisture remain, which being of a viscous, or 
mucilaginous nature is not easily elicited or expelled. 
This must be got rid of by what is balled seasoning the 
timber, or it will soon cause decay; and itis more difficult 
to expel the sap from. wood cut in winter, than from that 
cut in spring or summer, because inthe former case the 
pores of the wood are less open, and the sap more thick 
and mucilaginous than in the latter. 1t was remarked by 
Col. Pickering that “no one can doubt that dryness is 
favorable and moisture unfavorable to the durability of 
timber, and in winter the sap of trees is probably in- 
spissated to a considerable degree : but no living tree is 
then devoid of sap. The important question, therefore, 
in relation to felling timber trees, is, I am inclined to 
think, not simply when trees have the smallest quantity 
of sap : but at what season the sap they contain will most 
easily escape or be expelled.” 

Again, the same sagacious observer remarks that 
‘¢ accident threw in my way the late Oliver Evans’ book 
on the construction of mills; to which was subjoined a 
treatise of a Mr Ellicota millwright, on the same sub- 
ject. Turning over some of the leaves of this treatise 
{ lighted on the passage in which the author directed 





* See Col. Moseley’s Address, page 321 of the current volume of 
the New England Farmer. 
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hickory timber intended for the cogs of wheels, to be cut 
when the sap was running, that they might not become pow- 
der post. Inthe following winter, beingin Boston, and 
conversing with a friend from the country, on subjects 
of husbandry, he mentioned a farmer, the well-pole (or 
sweep) of whose well happened to break at a very busy 
time ; that to supply its place he cut down the first tree 
that came to hand: and this was a white birch. The 
sap then running freely, he stripped off the bark, and 
put up the pole; and it lasted seventeen years. Had he 
put it up with the bark on, it would probably have rotted 
in one year; the closeness of the birch bark preventing the 
escape of the sap. Aclose coat of paint, laid on un- 
seasoned wood operates like the elose birch bark, by con- 
fining the sap, and hastening itsdecay.” * * * 

“ But why should timber trees be felled in May or 
when the sap is freely running, as in the case stated 
by Joseph Cooper, or barked and left standing until 
dry, according to Buffon, be more durable than timber 
felled according to the prevailing and popular no- 
tion of the old ef the moon in February? For an 
answer I offer the following conjecture—The thinner 
and more fluid any body is, the sooner and more perfectly 
it will evaporate. The sap of trees is doubtless more 
inspissated, or of thicker consistence in winter than in 
spring, when it is apparently thin and watery. In the 
latter state it will find its way, and escape through the 
pores of the wood with vastly greater ease and expedi- 
tion than when in winter it is much inspissated. Molasses 
condensed by the winter’s cold, runs very slowly 
through tubes of a large size. In summer the same 
molasses, swelling to a large volume, and becoming very 
thin, will passthrough very small tubes, and I believe 
through the pores of some wood. The same substance 
(molasses,) exposed, in a small quantity, to the hot sun 
of summer, would soon discharge its more fluid parts, 
and at length leave us, I suppose, a solid substance be- 
hind, but if much diluted with water, would not the 
whole substance be nearly, if not quite carried off by 
evaporation? the same reasoning may be applied to trees 
left standing afier being divested of their bark in the 
spring. 


{To be continued. 1: 





Wasa ror Fruit Trees.—A friend and patron of 
our paper, wishes us to inform him what is the most im- 
proved wash for fruit trees, and says, “If I remember 
right there has heen an improvement on Forsyth’s com- 
position.”” The following was, some years since recom- 
mended by Mr Benjamin Wheeler of Framingham, Mass. 

“* Dissolve two pounds of potash of the first quality, in 
7 quarts of water for the bodies of the trees. If the 
limbs are covered with moss or lice, I take a painter’s 
brush and apply the solution to the moss &c. with care 
not to touch the leavesor buds. It may be done at any 


‘time of the year when we are most at leisure. Once in 


two to four years is generally sufficient. Ihave no gen- 
eral rule, however, but wash them as often as they appear 
to need it, which is always when the bark is not smooth. 

‘* No person need be afraid’’ Mr W. continues, “ of this 
application's injuring fruit trees; but it may be applied 
with the utmost confidence. I haveused it for nearly 
twenty years with great effect. The reason it has not 
been more generally used is that it has been fashionable 
to daub the trees with lime, clay, manure and other 
compositions, which take two or three years to wash off 
before the tree will look natural. When this solution of 
potash is applied it has the desired effect immediately. It 
kills the moss and lice at once, and the first rain that 
comes washes the bark perfectly smooth, and gives it a 
fair, natural and healthy color.” 
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We have received requests for information relative to 
the subject of the following article, which we republish 
from the Boston Horticutturat Register, vol. i. p. 34, 

On a new method of writing on zinc, for labeling plants, 
—The following, from Paxton’s Horticultural Register, 
will prove useful to Gardeners :—Mr Henry Braconnot, 
the celebrated French Chemist of Nancy, to whom we 
are indebted for the curious transformation of rags and 
other similar vegetable substances into starch, gum, and 
sugar, by the agency of the Oil of Vitriol, and whose 
name is well known in the chemical world for various 
researches connected with the analysis of vegetable sub- 
stances, has given in the last number of the Annales de 
Chimie etde Physique, a preparation for writing on 
plates of zinc to jabel plants. The writer, having a 
dislike to painting in oil, which is often inconvenient. 
and never endures a long time, resolved to turn his at. 
tention tosome other way which would prove both 
ready and durable. ‘The system of writing on zinc witu 
a black crayon, which was accidentally discovered ty 
M. Symon, an Amateur at Brussels, and noticed in the 
Revue horticole for October, 1832, and the Bon Jardinier 
for 1833, possessing many imperfections, Mr Braconnot 
to try some experiment, being anxious to obtain a liquid, 
or a species of ink, which would be perfectly durable 
when exposed to the changeableness of the weather, and 
also one with which he could write with ease. This end, 
after several proofs he is induced to believe he has in a 
great measure attained. If it answers, he will have done 
both the botanists and amateurs a real service. The 
preparation is as follows: . 

Take Verdigrisin powder one part, 

Salamoniac in powder one part, 

Lamp black (Mori de Fumea) half a part, 

Water ten parts ; 
Mix these in a glass or pot mortar, at first only adding 
as much water as will mix it well, then add the remain- 
der of the water, when placed in a vessel let it be well 
shaken up from time to time, and in a few days it will be 
ready for use. This is not only excellent for labelling 
plants, but also for marking objects itis wished to pre- 
serve in low, wet situations, and for marking keys, be- 
coming quickly dry and being very durable. 





TEMPERANCE ON Rait-roaps.—In building the three 
Rail-roads from Boston to Providence, Worcester, and 
Lowell, total abstinence has been the rule with regard 
to the use of ardent spirits ; and it is now the rule for 
all those who manage the engines and cars on the roads. 
In building the roads some of the contractors from the 
first refused to furnish their men with spirit, or permit 
them to bring it on the ground. It was soon perceived 
that those contractors avoided all difficulty with their 
men ; that their men did more work ; and that —— 
most of the laborers were Irish, the territories of the 
temperance contractors were so much more comfortable, 
that they were most popular, and could always select 
the best hands. The Board of Directors became so ful- 
ly convinced of the advantages of temperance, that 
duy make it a,condition with the contractors that they 
should give the men no intoxicating liquor. Coffee 
and tea were substituted, and cold water. 

On all these roads perfect order and decorum have 
been preserved. Not even the civil authorities have 
been called on to preserve the peace. On other roads 
where the same description of laborers have been em- 
ployed, there have been repeated murders, endless 
fights, often with deadly weapons, and the whole terri- 
tory around has been rendered insecure. The civil 
authorities have been set at defiance. ‘The military 
forces, after being harassed by marchings and watch- . 
ings, have been unable to restore order, and nothing 
short of the potent finger of a Catholic priest held up 
before the men, has been sufficient to restrain their in- 
furiated passions. We have no doubt that the differ- 
ence between the peacefulness of the East and the riots 
of the South, is to be attributed chiefly to the difference 
in the use of intoxicating liquor.—Jour. of Com. 
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PRICES OF PRODUCE AT ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


May 8. 
Waeat $2 25 per bushel. Usual price 75c. to 87c. 
Corn - 87 ° “ ©  50c. to 56c. 
Hay per ton. * “¢ $10 per ton. 
Bar b20. per bushel. “5c. per b. 





01> The Proceedings of the Mass. Hort. Society, came 
to hand too late for insertion this week. 
ae PROSPECTUS. 
Fessenden’s Practical Farmer and Silk Manual, devoted 

to Agriculture, Rural Economy and the Culture of 

Silk. Published monthly at fifty cents per annum. 

This is the title, and these the conditions of a 
work intended to embrace the subjects of Aeri- 
cuLTURE and Sitx Cuuntrure. It will contain, 
chiefly, articles on Practical Farming and Rural 
Economy, selected from the Weekly New Eng- 
Jand Farmer, and therefore intended for those 
who are not subscribers for that work. 

We hope and believe that the culture of Silk, 
in some, if not in all its branches will, eventually 
become the employment of a portion of the family 
of every farmer; and not only be made a source 
of considerable profit to the individuals engaged 
in this fine art but a great national benefit ; not 
only save millions to the United States now sent 
out of the coantry for the importation of this 
useful as well as elegant article, but become a 
source of national income by its exportations. 
There is a certainty of a sale for this article, as 
the wants and the wishes of the wearers and 
consumers will increase with the copiousness and 
facilities of the supplies. 'The amount now con- 
sumed in the country may be in some degree 
estimated by reference to the value of the raw 
Silk now imported, which as it appears by official 
documents, exceeds TEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
annually. 

In connexion with subjects relating to Agriculture 
the Practical Farmer will contain the experiments 
and opinions of cultivators engaged in the grow- 
ing of Mulberry trees, as well as the manufacture 
of Silk ; avoiding such theories and speculations 
as might probably mislead, or be misunderstood 
by those who are practically concerned in Silk 
And we would respectfully solicit 
communications from those who are or may be 
engaged in silk culture, to enrich the pages of our 
Sink Manvat. 

Postmasters and others who may be disposed 
to assist us in obtaining subscribers, will please to 
retain 10 per cent of the money which they may 
receive for subscriptions ; and the aid of all who 
are friendly to the objects of our periodical is 
respectfully solicited. 

GEORGE C. BARRETT, Publisher. 




















GRAPE VINES & PLUM TREES. 
IsaBeELLa and Catawba of extra size and Red and White 
Chasselas Grapes, and of the foreign varieties. 
ALso—Plum trees of vigorous growth and of the most ap- 
proved kinds, for sale by SAM UEL POND, Cambridgeport 
Orders may be left at the N. E. Farmer Office. march 18. 


TO NURSERYMEN. 

_ The subscriber wishes to relinquish the charge of his exten- 
sive Nurseries to a tenant, or share it with a competent associ- 
ate. A green house is contemplated as an appendage to the 
establishment. O. F FSKE. 


Worcester, March 16, 1835. 


TO LET, 


On a lease of five or more years, as may be agreed upon, a 
arm, containing one hundred acres of Land, suitable fora 











vairy, with dwelling house, barn, and all other buildings requi- 

site, a good orchard, and well watered. The situation is two 
miles from the city of New Haven, in the Parish of Hampden 
For turther D satya address (post paid) to No. 265, box 
post office, eb, 25. 


ew Haven. F 
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SEED CHENANGO POTATOES. 


_ 500 bushels superior quality for planting, from Penobscot 
river,for sale by G. CURTIS, No. 104 Fanueil Hall Market. 
may 20. 





LIGHTNiNG CONDUCTORS. 

Dr Kine informs his friends and the public tha: he contin- 
ues to prepare and affix to buildings his improved Lightnin 
Condnctors. They are approved by all practical and well 
informed Electricians, in affording -uperior protection against 
Lightning to the o!d form, Gentlemen in want of Lightning 
Conductors are invited to call at his rooms, No. 54 Cornhill, 
Boston, where they may be satisfied of the superior effects of 
his Rods, by illustration—where also may be had, Plate and 
Cylinder Blectrical Machines, Galvanic Batteries and their 
apparatus—all warranted of the best workmanship and supe- 
rior power. Prices reasonable, for cash or approved credit. 

may 20. 


HOLLIS’ CELEBRATED HORSE LINIMENT, 
For Sprains, Bruises, Wind-Galls, Old Strains, Stiff 

Joints, Swelled or Cracked Heels, and for Horses that are 

strained in the back sinews, wrung in the withers, &c. ; also 

for Glandular swellings of the throat. ; 

The ingredients whic compose this prepara tion have been 
carefully selected afier many years’ experience, and are some 
of the most successful remedies united, correctly proportioned 
and happily adapted to afford relief in all the above mentioned 
complaints ; the proprietor feels assured that when once this 
article is used, it will be preferred to any other, as it is decid- 
edly the best and certainly the most convenient article in vse. 

N. B. Persons afflicted with Rheumatism, Sprains, Cramp, 
Numbness, Stiffness, or Weakness in the Joints, will find this 
Linimentja valuable and efficacious remedy. 

Prepared and sold by THOMAS HOLLIS, Druggist and 
Chemist, No. 30, Union Street, Boston, Mass. 

. F The Public are requested to observe that each label is 
signed, 

Price of large Bottles one dollar, small do. 75 cents, 029 








VALUABLE WORK ON AGRICULTURE. 

This Day published by Gro. C. Barrett, ‘THE COM- 
PLETE FARMER AND RURAL ECONOMIST. By T. 
G. FessENDEN. Second edition, revised and improved by the 
Author, with considerable additions. 

The first ed‘tion was published last season, and the sale was 
rapid beyond precedent for a work of this kind. ‘The present 
improved and stereotyped impression has still higher recom- 
mendations jo public patronage, and cannot fail to prove still 
more useful to the community of cultivators. 

This work has met with decided and universal approbation 
from the most competent judges. Among the written and 

rinted recommendatory notices are those of the Hon. Joun 

OWELL and Rev. Henry Cotman. The Editors of the 
New York Farmer, the New England Magazine, the Maine 
Farmer, Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, &c. have given favor- 
able critiques of the Complete Farmer. We shall subjoin Mr 
Lowell’s notice, and propose in some future number to publish 
those of the other gentlemen who have honored the work with 


their approbation. 
“Roxbury, April 6, 1835. 

“ Having perused with attention the Complete Farmer and 
Rural Economist, by Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq. in its first 
edition, and having recently revised it at his request, prepara- 
tory to a second edition, J am of opinion that it is a valuable 
compendium and useful work. ‘Those who know that the sci- 
e:.ce of Agriculture is so extensive as to fill twelve quarto vol- 
umes in the celebrated French work of the Abbe Rozier, and a 
space not less in Erglish works, will not expect in such an a- 
bridgement full details in any one branch of that extensive and 
varied art. But I know of no abridged work in the French or 
English languages which conveys more instruction in so small 
a compass than this work of Mr Fessenden. 

m6 Joun Lowe.” 


COMPLETE SET OF THE FARMER. 
For sale at this office, one complete set of the New England 
Farmer, comprising twelve volumes, neatly a..d well bound, 
and perfect. Price $3 25 per volume, cash. Feb. 18. 








FARM FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 

An excellent Farm containing 70 acres, situated in Marlbo 
rough, Mass., with a house and bsrn thereon, for sale, or would 
be exchanged for property in the city of Boston. For terms 
and particulars inquire of G.C. BARRETT at this office, or 
N. B. PROCTOR, Esq. of said Marlborough. 6m. 


AGENCY IN CONCORD, N. H. 

WituiaM Kent has accepted the agency of the New Eng- 
land Seed Establishment, and has received a full assortment of 
GarRDEN and FLowER Seeps neatly papered up, with direc- 
tions for cultivating, &c. on each paper. These Seeds are 
warranted, being raised in gardens connected with the above 
establishment. 

Concord, N. H. March 24, 1835. 

GRAPE VINES. 

A few hundred prime Isabella and Catawba Grape Vines 
for sale by JonATHAN Boyce, Market Street, Lynn. 

march 25. 4t 











PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 














FROM j| TO 

APPLES, barrel | 300] 350 

Beans, white, . . | bushel] 237] 260 

BEEF, mess, (new) .  * barrel | 13 50 | 1400 

Cargo, No. 1, eo grey _ 12 50 

prime, ‘ ; r 5 « 850} 900 

Berswax,(Americen) . . . | pound 20 4 
BuTTER inspected, No.1, . " - 

CuEESE, newmilk,. .. . 8 9 

skimmed milk, - 3 6 

FEATHERS, northern, geese, . 45 

southern, geese, ” 35 39 

FLax, American, ‘ sed 10 ll 

FLAXSEED, ‘ , bushel} 125] 130 

FLour, Genesee, . . cash . | barrel | 687} 700 

Baltimore, Howard street, ” 675) 700 

Baltimore, wharf, ves 650) 675 
Alexandria, . : sd 

Grain, Corn, northern yellow . bushel 90 95 

southern yellow $i &7| = 88 

white, - 81 90 

Rye, northern, ” 85 85 

Barley, " r é - 75 80 

*  Qats, nor.hern,. (prime) “4 52 55 

Hay, best English, . . ‘ ton | 20 00| 22 50 

eastern screwed, . sy « 118 00 | 16 00 

hard pressed, « 2. wt « | 17 00] 18 00 

Honey, ‘i ae ee gallon 37; 42 

Hops, Ist quality i és pound 13 14 


2d quality. . te heen 
LakD, Boston, Ist sort, ,..  . 
southern, Ist sort, 
LEATHER, siaughter, sole, . ° 


0. upper 
dry hide, ok, vata ed 
Oo.  upper,. . 
Philadelphia, sole... =. ~ 
Baltimore, sole, . 
Limf, best sort, : . 


Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear, . 
Navy, mess, . * 
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19° 

12 

16 

18 

27 

25 

00 

00 

00 
bone, middlings, « 8| 850 
Szens, Herd’s Grass, ~. . bushel 25} 250 
Red Top, ° ‘ ad 77| 1:00 
Red Clover, northern, pound 8. 9 
White Dutch Honeysuckle, . 25) 30 
TALLow, tried, . . 6 ; ewt. | 750] 800 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound 70 835 
American, full blood, washed, - 60; 65 
do. 3-4ths do. " 55.) 60 
de. 1-2 do. ” 45 50 
do. 1-4. and common wi 40 45 
Nativewashed- .  . = 38 60 
=<  { Pulled superfine, 8 60; 65 
ot | istLambs, . ° ” 45 50 
S2<2d_ do. . ° ved 30 33 
S2/3d do, . . “ 25| 30 
& IstSpinning, . “ 35 40 

Southern pulled wool is generally 5 cts. 
less per Ib. 








PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES. 














Hams, northern, ° ° pound] 12] 13 
southern, . . " % 8 
Pork, whole hogs, 4 7 
Pouttry, . ° sed 10} 14 
Butter, (tub) “ 20 
lump . . ° 22) 24 
EcGs, . é F dozen| 16} 17 
CoTATOES, ° . bushel} 50] 55 
PipEr, ; ' barrel | 3 00| 3 50 
| 





BRIGHTON MARKET,—Monpay, Mar 18, 1834. 
[Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. J 


At Market 430 Beef Cattle, 10 pairs Working Oxen, 
15 Cows and Calves, 850 Sheep, and 160 Swine. About 
170 Beef Cattle and several lots Sheep unsold. 

Prices.—Beef Cattle—Prices have further declined; . 
we quote prime at 39s; good at 33s a 37s 6d; thin at 
28s 6d a 32s 6d. 

Working Oxen—No sales noticed. 

Cows and Caltes—Sales at $24, 27, 32, 50, 35 and 45. 

Sheep—Dull; market completely glutted; one lot 
sheared were taken at 3c per Ib alive ; one lot at 12s, one 
at 15s, one at 16s 6d, and one at 18s; a few not sheared 
price not made known. 

Swine—One lot of large selected barrows were taken 
at Gc; at retail 6 for suws and 7 for barrows. 
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MEISCELLAMT. 


SPRING. 
Now the golden morn aloft 
Waves her dew bespangled wing 
With vermiel cheeks, and whisper soft, ° 
She woos the tardy spring ; 
Till April starts and calls around 
The sleeping fragrance from the ground ; 
And lightly o’er the living scene, 
Scatters his freshest, tenderest green, 








New born flocks in rustic dance, 
Frisking ply their feeble feet ; 
Forgetful of their wintery trance 
The birds his presence greets. 

But chief the sky lark warbles high 
His trembling thrilling ecstacy ; 
And lessening from the dazzled sight, 

Melts into air and liquid light, 


Rise, my sou), on wings of fire, 
Rise the rapturous choir among ; 
Hark! ’tis nature strikes the lyre, 
And leads the general song; 
Warm let the lyric transport flow, 
Warm as the ray: that bids it glow, 
And animates the vernal grove 
With health and harmony and love, 


Yesterday the sullen year 

Saw the snowy whirlwind fly ; 
Mute was the music of the air, 

The herd stood drooping by ; 
Their raptures now that wildly flow, 
No yesterday, no morrow know ; 
?Tis man alone that joy descries, 
With forward and reverted eyes. 


See the wretch that long has tost 

On the thorny bed of pain, 
At length repair his vigor lost, 

And breathe, and walk again ; 
The meanest floweret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening paradise. 





Tue Tomato.—Few vegetables of equal value 
are so little known through this country. None 
are more readily raised—none better repay the 
cultivator. 

The tomato, or love apple, is a luxury in com- 
mon use through the south of Europe. In France 
and Italy, particularly, it is largely employed in 
culinary preparations. Either raw or stewed, in 
soups, or fricassees, for gravy, or catsup, as well as 
for pickles and sweetmeats, its utility is such that 
it would not readily be dispensed with by those 
who have given it a fair trial in these various 
ways. ‘The experience of several years enables 
me to recommend the tomato to all who desire 
the acquisition in their gardens of a cheap: lux- 
ury. For salubrity none can surpass it. It 
has been constantly used in various forms at al- 
most every meal during the last three or four sea- 
sons, by myself and several acquaintance, whose 
health continued excellent, even when the preva- 
lence of the cholera banished fruits and vegetables 
generally from most tables. 

Should any who are now unacquainted with 
the tomato, make the experiment of raising a sup- 
ply, they may add to the simple luxuries of the 


‘table by adopting these directions for making to- 


mato catsup. 
The tomatoes, when fully ripe, should be bruised 
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and boiled slowly for an half an hour—then 
strained through a cloth, and the liquid boiled 
for another half hour, aftd# adding salt and spices 
but without any admixture of water. The scum 
should be carefully removed, so as to render the 
liquid as pure as possible. It should be bottled 
and kept in a cool place. After it has stood a 
short time, should any sediment be discovered in 
the bottles, (and in order to know with certainty, 
clear glass bottles would be the best for this use,) 
the liquor should be poured off into other bottles. 
In this way catsup of excellent quality—prefera- 
ble, in my judgment, to that from mushrooms, and 
clear as choice Madeira—can be readily made, in 
greater quantity, and with less trouble, than in the 
common way.—Genesee Farmer. 





Waste or Manvure.—“ But as an example 
may perhaps bring this before you in a stronger 
point of view thanin any other way I can put it, 
let me suppose that some of you should purchase 
a little tea at a grocer’s; as long as you keep it 
dry and shut up from the weather, it will preserve 
its original strength, even for years; but when 
you putinto a teapot, and pour water on it three 
or four times, the strength is all gone, and your 
tea becomes, [ may say useless matter. It is just 
so with your manure. [ see it often placed in 
such situations that the rain water from your 
house and offices, and the seepage from the higher 
grounds, all run through it; thus every shower 
floods it day aftér day, carrying off always some 
part of the strength, until at length it is left as 
dead and as useless as the leaves thrown out of 
the teapot. 

«“ Surely no man in his senses will persist any 
longer in such gross management. If you were 
to observe aman quietly stand by and'see his po- 
tatoes destroyed, which are to be the chief sup- 
port of himself and family, you would say he was 
either mad or a downright idiot ; andif this would 
be your opinion of him, what can you say of your- 
selves when you stand by and daily look on at the 
destruction of that manure by which your pota- 
toes are to be produced ?”—Blacker’s Essay. 





Sautine Burrer.—The quantity of salt for 
butter that is not to be eaten for several months 
after salting, should not be less than half an ounce 
of salt, mixed with two drachms of.sugar and 
two drachms of nitre, to sixteen ounces of butter. 
The sugar improves the taste, and the nitre gives 
the butter a better color, while both of them act 
with the salt in preserving the butter from ran- 
cidity. If the salt is not minutely mixed into the 
butter, that on which it rests will have a yellow or 
brownish color, while the rest will be of a white 
color, which, in dairy language is termed “ pyety 
butter,” that brings an inferior price. But although 
the butter. fias (9 be kneaded among, and the salt 
well mjxed into it, care must, be taken not to bake 
or knead it too much, otherwise it will become 
tough and gluey.— Quar. Journal. 





A Frueat Wire.—A woman in this town, 
during the last year, from a common sized flock 
of hens, (our informant thinks about fifteen,) pro- 
cured and sold eggs enough to purchase three bar- 
rels of flour ; after deducting one cent per dozen 
allowed for marketing, and at the end of the sea- 
son sold five dollars worth of poultry— Brunswick 





(Me.) Pioneer. 
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PLEASANT AND VALUABLE RESIDENCE FOR 
SALE. 


SiTvATED in Dorchester on the Brasbhill turnpike, two miles 
from Roxbury street, containing 16 acres of excellent land 
with a mansion house, farm house, two barns and outhouses 
thereon, having a garden of one acre con(zining valuable fruitg 
&c. The situation is unrivalled, eprom @ most exten- 
sive prospect of the harbor and of the country back. 


The houses are in complete repair and the whole farm under 
a good state of cultivation, with a good orchard of excellent 
fruit. For terms and particulars inquire of Messrs LOT 
WHEELRIGHT & SON, 46 Central Wharf, GEORGE 
C. BARRETT at this office, or JOSIAH WILSON on the 


premises. 





IMPROVED SHORT HORNED STOCK. 


To be sold, a number of fine animals, from the breed of 
Denton, Admiral, Wye Comet, &c. Apply to A. GREEn- 
woop, on the Welles farm, near Doctor Codnen’s Meeting- 
House, in Dorchester. feb. 25 








WANTS A SITUATION AS GARDENER, 
_ A single man, who is well acquainted with his business in al 
its branches, and who can procure good recommendations from 


his last employers. Enquire at G, C. Barrett’s Agricultural 
Warehouse, Boston. m6. 





SILK COCOONS WANTED. 

The subscriber, encouraged by the late act of the Legisla- 
ture to reel and throw American Silk, wishes to purchase at 
the Agricultural Warehouse in Boston, Silk Cocoons, and will 
pay $3 per bushel for the best, and in proportion for poorer 
nes. [m6] G. C. BARRETT. 





GRIST MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE. 

A grist mill, with geering complete, built in the best manner, 
and has been running but a very short time—stones 5 feet 6 
inches diameter—runner 19 inches thick—removed for the 
accommodation of other machinery, 

One runner, 5 feet diameter, 17 inches thick. 

Two driving wheels, partly worn, with pinions and spindles. 

A pair of mill stones, ~ yma grit, 4 feet 8 inches diameter, 
runner 18 inches thick, with the requisite iron work. 

The above will be sold low, if immediate application is made 
at the counting room of the Daily Advertiser & Patriot- 

march 11, 





KALMIAS, AZALEAS, &c. 


Tue subscriber will furnish Kalmia latifolias and Azalea 
nudifloras in bundles of 25 each, packed in moss, at the rate 
of $12,50 per hundred, delivered at Geo. C. Barrett’s 
Seed Store, who is agent, at short notice. Also, a great vari- 
ety of indigenous and exotic shrubs, and herbaceous plants 

Lasener Garden, March 27. JOS. BRECK. 





FOR SALE OR TO LET, 


A valuable Farm situated in Medford, about five miles from 
this city, well calculated for a milk, vegetable and fruit farm, 
or would be let on shares, provided a temperate man should 
want the same. 

For further particulars apply at this office. m 1] 





GROUND PLASTER, 
From the Lubec Manufacturing Co. in casks of 500 lbs. 
each, constantly on hand and for sale by GEO. CLARK & 
CO. No. 9, T Wharf. april 8. . 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the ee a those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifty cents. ’ 

(> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 


AGENTS. 
New York—G C. THorzBurn, 67 Liberty-street. 
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Flushing, N. Y—Ww. Prixce & Sons, Prop. Lin. Bot. Gar 
Middlebury, Vt-—WiGcut Cuapman, Merchant. 
Hartford—Goovwin § Co. Booksellers. 
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Woodstock, pcg Ang : 
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